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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



i. 

Whim I was not intimate with General Grant, we were always upon 

pleasant terms. I held him in high regard. His words on his death-bed, like 

his deeds upon battle-fields, served his country. They strengthened our Union 

by promoting good-will between all sections. 

Horatio Seymour. 

II. 

" Grant's Memorial : What shall it be ?" I merely add a few suggestions to 
those already made. A deliberate opinion of what might be best can only be 
expressed after careful study, and perhaps then only through design. 

I state, therefore, only certain personal wishes. 

I should wish that Grant's memorial might distinctly recall the pathetic 
memories of his death, as well as the story of his name. 

Perhaps this impression would be made should his tomb be at the front or 
central approach to the monument. It might mark more strictly then a rest- 
ing-place for his body, and might be the memorial of his personal life. Around, 
behind, and above it, but forming one connected whole, should rise the monu- 
ment to his fame, and what that means to the United States. 

Within its inclosure, or at the entrance to its inclosure, might be the statue 
of Grant, the general of the armies, who gave us peace. Around the walls, or on 
the great base or bases of the building, for the make of the ground would lead 
naturally to stages or steps, we might perhaps place reliefs, inscriptions, me- 
dallions, and other records giving the story of the war. 

Both South and North and the whole Union should be represented, inside or 
out, of the building. 

I should wish that some form of lighting, with splendor of color perhaps, 
might point out the building by night and make it to be seen from afar. 

For any fixed particular form or architectural style of monument I can 
have to-day no undivided affection, but I should regret very much any form 
which might suggest a destination or meaning for the building other than that 
of a memorial — the monument of an idea. 

Simple as the problem undoubtedly is, modern architectural art, at least the 
art of to-day, has not been able to rival any one of the memorials of the past in 
beauty or conception. 
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The mere practice of architecture, painting, or sculpture, can only help to 
guide or instruct the original mind and prevent the misdirection of energy ; it 
will never supply original feeling or imagination. 

Perhaps, after all, this failure of the Old World might lead us to hope that 
the time has come when, among our architects and artists here, some mind or 
associated minds may be found capable of embodying an idea. 

John Lafarge. 

III. 

The question is asked "Ought our present national banking system to be 
continued ? " 

I answer unhesitatingly that it should be, and for the sufficient reason that 
it answers admirably the purpose for which it was established. We have a 
vast intranational commerce, probably greater than that of any other people on 
the face of the earth, which requires an adequate medium for exchange. The 
variety and number of experiments that have been made to supply this would 
surprise any one not versed in our commercial history. But they all failed, 
one after another, in greater or less degree, to answer the purpose. Some 
of them were absolutely pernicious, encumbering, and lessening the very busi- 
ness they were created to facilitate. All, in turn, had their day and their 
history, until they were finally supplanted by our present system of national 
banks. When any instrument of civilization proves itself adequate to the pur- 
pose for which it was created, and superior to every other which has been tried, 
it has vindicated its right to existence, and ought to be continued until some 
new want arises or some changed condition proves it to be inadequate, and that 
some new system will accomplish the purpose better. The National Bank 
struck down by Gen. Jackson had serious defects. It was amenable to the 
charge of favoritism, and it naturally mingled with the politics of the country. 
The present system is free from those objections ; for while it is called a 
national banking system, and the banks are called national banks, neither the 
government nor its officers do any banking business through them, nor do they 
become a factor in politics any more than private banks. Free from these ob- 
jections, they furnish a uniform medium of exchange throughout the limits of 
the Republic. Everywhere their bills circulate and are of uniform value. Such 
a result, in its use to a trade absolutely and happily free among the States, is 
beyond estimate. The uniform and equal value of the bills of the national 
banks is obtained by their being firmly grounded on the revenues of the country. 
Webster has said, " The revenue is the State," so that, as long as the govern- 
ment lasts, the value of its bank-notes is permanent and secure. While the 
government can do no banking business, properly so-called, through these 
banks, with the general public, yet it interferes so far as to put restrictions 
upon them, to prevent abuses which naturally spring up where the issue of 
paper money is permitted. In this respect its control is absolute, and is exer- 
cised uniformly, without partiality, and with no possible motive save that of 
the public good. It requires the banks to make it secure, and in return it 
secures absolute safety to the bill-holders. As far as my knowledge extends, 
no banking system of equal utility has ever been devised. A special evidence 
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of its adaptation to the wants of our people is that heretofore, in every period of 
depression, a rank crop of theories in respect to the currency has been pro- 
duced ; while now, at a time of almost unexampled and long-protracted derange- 
ment of trade, hardly any one thinks of changing the currency. On the con- 
trary, objections to our banking system and our currency are rapidly dying out. 
In no other banking system, at least in this country, has the bill-holder had the 
kind of security which the national banking laws give him, nor security that 
gave anything like equal confidence. A single danger menaces this system. 
It lies in the fact that the bonds, which are the security of the bill-holders, are 
continually being paid off and absorbed by the Government. If the process 
continues, the bonds must in time become insufficient in volume to supply the 
necessary increase of banking facilities, and to this question statesmen and 
economists will do well to turn their attention. Rufus Hatch. 



IV. 

Mr. Editor : Mr. M. J. Savage, in his article on the newspaper, printed in 
The North American Review for August last, intimates that he is " not yet 
ready to write to order or for pay." As one who for the better part of his life 
has written in newspapers, not infrequently "to order," though always "for 
pay," I should like to ask if Mr. Savage expects the staff of a newspaper to 
write without orders and gratuitously. I hope I am not uncivil in saying that 
he preaches to order and for pay every Sunday. If he should be in the habit 
of informing his congregation that he did not feel like preaching, or if his 
congregation should inform him that they did not feel like paying, there would 
come a speedy end of his preaching in that church. I am not certain that the 
Editor of The North American Review did not order, in a certain sense, Mr. 
Savage's article, and I am sure that it was paid for. He may say that he was 
permitted to write as he pleased ; but suppose he had not pleased the editor 1 
He may say that he did not write for " pay." But suppose the editor had not 
paid him — would he have been ready to write again on the same terms ? Once 
more, Mr. Savage preaches what a great many of the Christians of Boston do 
not regard as Christianity at all. They not only think that he is a heretic, but 
that he has neglected the means of grace. If they should say that he is 
both doing wrong, and that he is doing it for pay, they would repeat substan- 
tially what Mr. Savage intimates of newspaper editors and writers. 

To admit that as a newspaper writer I have always regarded myself as an 
advocate, would be doing myself some injustice ; but when an editor has given 
me certain facts, I have never thought it to be my business to substantiate them. 
He was responsible for their accuracy ; my duty was to present them in as 
forcible a light as possible, with a natural commentary, such as the editor 
wanted. If I suspected error, I might mention it to him ; if he persisted, I 
went on with the feeling that he acted on better information than mine. If I 
thought a newspaper upon which I was employed so dishonestly conducted as 
to exercise an immoral influence, I should leave it, but the presumption is that 
I should never have been engaged upon it at all. 

It may be true that newspapers cater too assiduously to the morbid appe- 
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tites of the readers by their publication of the details of crime. The question, 
though a difficult one, is usually determined by censors like Mr. Savage, who 
know nothing of the embarrassments of journalism, in a dogmatic way. Does 
he suppose that it has never been conscientiously considered by journalists ? 
In determining how much or how little to print of criminal intelligence, mis- 
takes may sometimes be made ; but these are nothing to the mistake which 
would be made by its general exclusion. The truth is, newspapers publish 
criminal intelligence as they do other news. When this chances to be of a kind 
calculated to awaken unusual public interest, there is a temptation to indulge 
in overminuteness of detail, because, in anticipation of a judicial investiga- 
tion, it is impossible to estimate the value of different circumstances. Headers 
resolve themselves into a great informal jury, and are making up their minds. 
If this be wrong there is no help for it. If a mysterious murder should be 
committed in a house next to Mr. Savage's rectory, he would talk about it 
with everybody for a week. Every house in which a murder is done is next to 
some other house, and is in the midst of a neighborhood, which in turn is part of 
a larger neighborhood. Every man is interested for various reasons. He may 
himself be killed mysteriously. Some of his dearest friends may meet with the 
same fate. He may conscientiously desire the maintenance of the laws, and 
the general safety of the community. Even if only his curiosity or his logical 
functions are awakened, it is but natural. He may read his newspaper, as he 
might read Mr. De Qulncey's "Three Memorable Murders," or some of " The 
State Trials. " Of course lie wants the diagrams which give Mr. Savage so much 
offense. Whether he is the more likely himself to become homicidal on account 
of this taste, I will not undertake to determine philosophically; but my im- 
pression is that he is not. 

As to erim. con. and divorce cases, I suppose that reports of them may do 
some harm in particular instances ; but the injury they inflict is as nothing to 
that which would follow their rigid and systematic suppression. Social sinners 
like nothing so much as secrecy, and dread nothing so much as the newspaper; 
and no doubt it keeps many cautious people out of scrapes. They would not 
mind being found out by two or three, but they do not relish being found out 
by the whole community. 

The faults of reporting result from the necessarily hasty nature of the work. 
Usually I have found distinguished people willing to be somewhat misreported, 
rather than not reported at all. I have known even clergymen to exhibit this 
weakness. The whole business of interviewing, except under circumstances of 
pressing necessity, Mr. Savage cannot like less than I do. 

Newspapers will never be much better than they now are. Some of them 
will be better than others, but all of them will have faults ; and in this respect 
they are like pulpits. Charles T. Congdon. 



Mr. Editor: As Mr. Bossiter Johnson has made my recent article, entitled 
" Two Years of Civil Service Reform," the occasion for attacking and misrepre- 
senting several gentlemen, some of whom are my personal friends, perhaps I 
owe them some words of justice. Not Mr. Rossiter Johnson, but only a man. 
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of distinction, even by the use of your influential pages, could characterize with 
any injurious effect our Minister to England as "a country lawyer," and " a 
reviler of the government." Mr. Phelps therefore needs no defense against 
such impotent sneers or baseless insinuations. But when Mr. Phelps is thus 
assailed, we naturally recall him as not only one of the ablest and best educated 
of American lawyers, but as one of a half a dozen or less of the most graceful 
and effective speakers of his profession. We remember that he pursued his 
profession with distinction in New York City and in the Supreme Court at 
Washington, and we are glad to learn that the barristers and judges of England 
have appreciated, as highly as ourselves, those rare personal and professional 
qualities which made Mr. Phelps President of our National Bar Association 
and a Professor in the Law School of Yale College, one of the two oldest and 
most famous of our institutions of learning. 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson, doubtless without that intent, is as unjust to Mr. 
Blaine as he is to Mr. Phelps; for he argues, in effect, that Mr. Blaine had no 
forecast concerning the last election, and that all the Republicans in New 
York who voted against him believed the grave charges he was under. The 
facts are that many persons, who did not believe the charges, voted against Mr. 
Blaine by reason of his unfriendliness to reform, especially shown years before. 

Mr. Blaine comprehended that in New York, where a State Civil Service 
Reform law approved by Governor Cleveland was being enforced, there must 
be thousands of voters with whom that issue was paramount. According to a 
policy formally announced to me of making the Reform issue prominent before 
the people, I prepared a statement on the subject, at the request of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, by whom it was fully approved early in the cam- 
paign. It was nevertheless not issued according to the original plan, as a 
campaign document. The enemies of reform, of Mr. Rossiter Johnson's and 
not of Mr. Blaine's way of thinking, unfortunately had their way for a few 
weeks, while Mr. Blaine was on his western tour. When he reached New York 
on his return, he quickly saw the mistake made, and that the suppression of the 
Reform issue would cost him many votes. His forcible and significant Reform 
speeches at Brooklyn and in the city of New York showed a sagacity and adroit- 
ness for retrieving that blunder, which Mr. Rossiter Johnson seems unable to 
comprehend, if indeed they are not quite beyond the range of his reflections. 
Mr. Blaine will hardly thank Mr. Rossiter Johnson for a defense at the expense 
of both his character and his foresight. 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson's charges and insinuations against Postmaster Pearson 
and President Cleveland cannot be excused on the plea of lack of information 
or of haste. They exhibit a reckless indifference to justice as well as facts. 

I will not stop to notice Mr. Rossiter Johnson's absurd inference to the 
effect that all or nearly all of the 1,200 post-office employes, whose voting he 
declares Mr. Pearson defeated, would have voted for Mr. Blaine. Mr. Blaine 
might not have got half their votes. Perhaps I may know as much as Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson on this subject. For several years, Democrats, Republicans, 
and Independents, with equal facility, have secured places in the New York 
Post Office. The whole charge against Mr. Pearson is a reckless, disgraceful 
falsehood. I use these words deliberately, because Mr. Rossiter Johnson could 
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easily have learned the facts at his own door in New York, as was his plain 
duty, before writing such slanders. The facts absolutely beyond dispute are 
that Mr. Pearson, following his custom in former years of closing the post-office 
early on election days in aid of voting, did last year have the usual placards 
printed and posted announcing that the office would close at 10 a.m. on election 
day. Having afterwards learned, through the journals, that the Postmaster- 
General had ordered post-offices to be kept open on that day, Mr. Pearson 
telegraphed to him for instructions. Upon being informed in reply that the 
New York office must be kept open, Mr. Pearson was compelled to have the 
notices taken down. But he promptly gave instructions to all superintendents 
to arrange the work of their men so that every one should have an opportunity 
to vote. Mr. Pearson declares he has no reason to think that any one of them 
was prevented from voting. His character and public services will command 
credence for his words and faith in his just intentions, whatever Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson may say. 

In part by direct statement and in part by innuendo, Mr. Rossiter Johnson 
charges that President Cleveland appointed Mr. Pearson postmaster for 
partisan reasons, and as a reward for securing the President's election through 
keeping the post-office clerks from the polls. Perhaps Mr. Rossiter Johnson 
does not appreciate the gravity of his charges. The facts I have stated prove 
it to be false. Not a fact is stated by Mr. Rossiter Johnson which tends to 
justify the making of it. So far from acting from partisan or other base mo- 
tives imputed by that gentleman, I have the best knowledge possible that no 
such motives influenced the President. When I told the President how much 
the re-appointment of Mr. Pearson would help the work of reform, instead of 
being ready or willing to do so, as Mr. Rossiter Johnson charges, the President 
replied promptly and plumply that he would not appoint Mr. Pearson, even if 
he were a Democrat. He further stated that there were grave charges in writ- 
ing against Mr. Pearson. 

These charges, I should add, in no way related to anything referred to by 
Mr. Rossiter Johnson. They had been Concocted and kept a secret from Mr. 
Pearson by the friends of the old spoils system, which, I judge, Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson admires, for the purpose of crushing Mr. Pearson, one of the most 
effective enemies of that system. To these charges, utterly false and libelous, 
I prepared complete answers in writing and under oath, and had submitted to 
the President, which were so conclusive that the appointment of Mr. Pearson 
speedily followed. Had Mr. Rossiter Johnson known any of these or other 
material facts, I will presume he would not now stand before the country as 
guilty of fabricating and causing to be printed in its foremost political Review, 
a false, improbable, and outrageous charge against the President of the United 
States - Dobhan B. Eaton. 

In justice to oar eminent contributor we publish this Comment, but in 

future we shall be obliged to request that Comments shall relate to articles 

published in the Rbview and not to Comments on articles. No volunteer Note 

or Comment, also, must exceed five hundred words. 

Editor. 
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VI. 

Edward H. G. Ciark, in the September number of the Review, makes 
use of these words : " Gold is the money of the world (in spots), only because," 
etc. As the belief appears to be more or less prevalent that gold is the world's 
money only " in spots," it may be of interest to give the facts of the matter. 
The following are the leading countries of the world, with the monetary 
standards nominally in existence in each, the term "mixed" denoting both 
gold and silver : 

Silver. Mixed. 

Austria, Belgium. 

China, Chili, 

Colombia, Cuba, 

India, France, 

Japan, Greece, 

Mexico, Italy, 

Peru, Netherlands, 

Russia. Spain, 

Switzerland, 
United States. 

As a matter of financial fact, however, a country actually has, and can have, 
but a single monetary standard at any one time. It must be either gold or 
silver alone. For illustration, the United States theoretically possesses a double 
standard, but actually it has a single standard, and that one gold. The fol- 
lowing shows the actual standard in existence in the countries named, based 
on the preponderance of gold or of silver in each, with their population at the 
latest census : 



Gold. 
Brazil, 
Canada, 
Denmark, 
Germany, 

Great Britain and Ireland, 
Sweden and Norway, 
Portugal, 
Turkey. 



Gold. 

Brazil 11,831,326 

Canada 4,506,663 

Cuba 1,394,516 

Denmark 2,096,400 

France 37,672,W8 

German Empire 45,235,061 

Great Britain and Ireland 35,246,562 

Italy 28,452,639 

Japan 36,700,110 

Portugal 4,550,699 

Russia 98,223,000 

Spain 16,625,860 

Sweden and Norway 6,479,168 

Switzerland 2,846,102 

Turkey 24,987,000 

United States 60,155,783 



Silver. 

Austria-Hungary 35,839,428 

Belgium 5,585,846 

Chili 2,430,500 

China *300,000,000 

Colombia 3,O0O,C0O 

Greece 1,979,423 

India . 252,541,210 

Mexico 9,786,629 

Netherlands 4,172,921 

Peru 3,050,000 



* Estimated. 



618,375,957 



407,002,837 

Deduct the 552,000,000 inhabitants of the semi-civilized lands, China and 
India, from the silver total, and there is left but about 66,000,000, which is less 
than one-sixth of the number of people in the gold standard countries here 
mentioned. It will thus be seen that the " spots " in which gold is " the money 
of the world" comprise practically all there is in the world of progress, intel- 
ligence, and enlightenment. C. M. Harvey. 
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VII. 

Me. Stephens, in the note on "Corporations and Monopolies," proposes, as 
a remedy for the existing evils, that the State shall manage not only public 
affairs, but public conveniences — railways, telegraphs, and the like. He says 
the States of Europe control all those things : why should not we also ? Long 
ago a man of deep experience and much practical wisdom emphasized these 
words, and with some of us they have held their power ever since: " You can- 
not make a paternal government out of a Democracy." Have we not seen it ? 
We set out with Church and State, and soon gave it up. It would not work at 
all. There are many who see equal reasons for abandoning School and State, 
since there seems no limit to the extent to which the State is bound to educate 
when it once begins. Given the rudiments, let the people manage as they 
want them. The old cry of " taxation without representation" is rising high 
among those who do not approve of the system. If the State were something 
tangible one might see the way out. But our political experience ought to 
have taught us that the more power the State has, and the more it governs, the 
more the way is opened for bribery and corruption, and for just that kind of 
power which the so-called monopolists have exercised. Nor would the revenues 
of the State be very much increased thereby. If public sentiment is not pure 
enough to brand these men who "water stock" and steal from the people, it 
would not any more keep things pure if the State — that is, politicians — should 
undertake the management. The fault lies not in the system, but in want of 
honesty — of a sentiment among the people which shall lead us to despise men 
that steal, and show that we despise them. Are they despised now ? Oh, no ! 
they have "the uppermost places at feasts and the chief seats in the synagogues." 
The fact is, we pretend to govern ourselves, and yet don't do it. The city of 
New York fell into evil ways, partly because the better men would not take 
the trouble to do their duty and take their part in the government. We re- 
member it well. It was often regarded as too much trouble even to vote. As 
there are always men who do not find it any trouble to vote early and often, 
they have graciously undertaken the whole. We want better men (and women), 
and not more power in the State. The State has quite enough to do even 
now. And is it not true that even the governments of Europe always move on 
well-oiled wheels, if we may credit all that is told, though they may control 
the railways and telegraphs. Mary A. Parker. 

VIII. 

Me. Editor : The members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
feel that their cause has been assailed, and their opinions shown in a false 
light, by Gail Hamilton, in her article in the Review for July. Being a mem- 
ber of that Union, I ask leave to reply. " Prohibition in Practice " opens with 
a mistake — " The lull in temperance enthusiasm caused," etc. The W. C. T. 
U. deny that there is, or has been, a lull in enthusiasm. Our Union numbers 
from 160,000 to 170,000 women. Never was better work done, never were workers 
more hopeful. Because the delegates from this great body of women, in their 
National Convention last October, almost unanimously resolved to use their 
influence in favor of the third party, instead of for either of the two old parties, 
the author of "Prohibition in Practice " refers to that action as "the folly of 
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a few foolish women." The 150,000 men that voted for the third party candi- 
date are "the few bad men." These 160,000 women and 150,000 men, we are 
told, " prostituted prohibition to the Democratic Party." Gail Hamilton is too 
much of a politician to view with impartial judgment the acts and opinions of 
any party to which she is opposed. " Persons," she says, " who profess to be 
working for humanity, resist the attempt (by high license) to restrain the 
liquor traffic as strenuously as if it were an attempt to extend." The W. C. T. 
U. oppose high license, not because it attempts to restrain, but because it only 
means to restrain partially. In the facts that she produces to show the good 
results of high license, we see strong reasons for pushing on toward absolute pro- 
hibition. We are told that in nineteen cities high license reduced the number 
of dram-shops from 733 to 468, closing 265. The closing of these 265, she 
assures us, produced marked beneficial results ; arrests fell off, and there was 
30 per cent, less of drunkenness. If the closing of 265 diminishes drunkenness 
by 30 per cent., and it is desirable still further to diminish drunkenness, why 
not close another 265 ? Our hope is to make drinking and saloons not respect- 
able ; to create a public opinion that will prevent the male youth of the land 
from beginning to form the habit, just as it now prevents the female youth. 
Admitting (which we do not) that prohibition in Maine is a failure, we believe 
that much, if not all of that failure, is due to the persistent outcry against 
prohibitory law kept up in the other States. This outcry instigates and en- 
courages Maine men to break the law. Gail Hamilton says : " The American 
idea of personal liberty is a more sacred trust than personal temperance ; a 
man must often be left free to do wrong rather than be forced to do right." 
The W. C. T. U. have as high an idea of personal liberty as any American, 
and fully accept the idea that a man must often be left free to do wrong rather 
than forced to do right, if the wrong be only to himself. The drinking-habit is 
a wrong to those that do not drink, because it so crazes a man that he is often 
dangerous to life and limb. We look upon drunkenness as a disease, and society 
has ever claimed the right to protect citizens from dangerous diseases. The ad- 
vocates of high license make the loud outcry that personal liberty is violated 
by prohibition. We see in high license a much more gross violation of the 
equal rights principle, which is the fundamental principleof a Democratic gov- 
ernment. High license creates a monopoly, and puts the traffic in liquor in 
the hands of a few men rich enough to pay the required $500. If it be right 
to license and sell liquor, it is not right to put the license so high as to rob 
poor men of the business. If it be right to exclude women from the ballot 
because they do not bear arms, would it not be equally right to exclude that 
large number of men who are exonerated from military duty ? 

Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 
IX. 
Mr. Editor : If there is one thing in the world more astonishing than 
another, it is the audacity with which the Roman hierarchy and its controver- 
sialists presume upon the ignorance and credulity of the American people. 
The Pastoral of the Baltimore Council is a conspicuous illustration of this, and 
Bishop Keane's article in your June number is in keeping therewith. It may 
suffice to call attention to the paragraph beginning at the foot of page 532 as a 
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specimen. In this, Bishop Keane insinuates that Mr. Gladstone retracted in 
1880 his assertion of 1874 concerning the effect of the action of the Vatican 
Council on the relation of the citizen to the State. This is a clear suggestio 
falsi. Mr. Gladstone did not in 1874 assert the contrary of his statement of 
1880. His utterances on these occasions were entirely consistent. He fully 
and gladly acknowledged in 1874 that Roman Catholics could and would be 
" loyal subjects," and he avers now, with even less hesitation than when he 
published his famous pamphlet on the Vatican decrees, that to be loyal subjects 
to the State they must disregard or explain away the action of the Vatican 
Council. Henry Forrester. 

X. 

Mr. Editor: Prof. West has overlooked one fact which invalidates his 
arguments. It seems not to have occurred to him that elective studies may 
be disciplinary. He bases his arguments on the assumption that discipline is 
lost because freedom is gained. This has never been shown to be true. Sup- 
pose that in the elective system a student chooses Latin and Greek. Are they 
any the less valuable because they are not prescribed ? But Prof. West would 
probably say that the choice of anything except the classics does not afford dis- 
cipline. If this is true, Prof. West's position is invincible. But much more 
reasonable appears to me the belief that the best culture is reached by following 
the student's natural aptitudes and inclinations — a belief held by educators so 
different in their studies as Prof. Huxley and Matthew Arnold. Prof. West 
would doubtless scout the idea that his article is liable to injure the cause of 
the classics ; yet such I believe to be the case. Speaking of the change, he says, 
" By making Latin and Greek optional for the boy who is to enter, it puts a 
premium on the avoidance of these studies which the best experience of the 
world assures us are the very essentials of high preparation." If it is true, as 
these words indicate, that in comparison with other studies the classics are dis- 
tasteful to students, the supporters of the classics have lost their strongest 
argument. If students are so anxious to leave the study of the classics, then 
the classics are not the best disciplinary study. A knowledge of human nature 
and experience in higher education will convince one that in distasteful studies 
the work is most apt to be superficial, and that the best students are those that 
have a deep interest in their studies. Making the classics optional does not put 
a premium on their avoidance, but it keeps as students of the classics those 
that will be most benefited by their study, and gives to other branches those to 
whom other branches will be more profitable. Such is the working of the 
elective system in the University of Michigan. There, two of the three studies, 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, are required for two years, and the other for 
one year. Do students avoid Greek and Latin after they have finished their 
required work ? Not at all. New elective courses in the classics are intro- 
duced nearly every year, and are well filled with students. Both the classics 
and other optional studies are more valuable as discipline, for students take 
them with a desire and determination to be thorough. The new departure is 
to be praised because it recognizes that different minds have different require- 
ments, and that the common basis of culture exists not in the matter studied, 
but in the method of study. F. B. Wesson. 



